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COLONIAL SHIPYARDS += NORTH RIVER VALLEY 
Plymouth County, Massachusetts 


by Addie Cushing Colman, N.R.G. 
Author of "Captain Moses Rich Colman - Master Mariner" 


PRELUDE ARLY MILLS 


Timothy Hatherly, one of the Merchant Adventurers of London, who had helped to 
finance the voyage of the MAYFLOWER with its company of Pilgrims, 1620, came to 
Plymouth iin the ship NN 1623, to see for himself the result of their investment. 

Hatherly remained two years and explored not only Plymouth, but as far north as 
Scituate, and was quick to realize the advantages of the territory with its wide mead- 
ows, four cliffs, harbor and the North River. Upon his return to England in 1625, he 
and three others bought out the dissatisfied merchants and returned to the Colony in 
1633, remaining the rest of his life. He spent a year in Plymouth and then came to 
Scituate where he became its principal founder or so-called father of the town. He 
utilized his fortune to sustain the town when many of the inhabitants removed to 
Barnstable in 1639. 

Hatherly's grant included that which now comprises the towns of Scituate, Norwell, 
Hanover, Pembroke and Rockland. 

The exact date of the settlement of Scituate is not known, but before 1630 there 
were dwellings upon THIRD CLIFF and the pioneers lived much as the Indian, upon fish, 
game, corn and beans which they had raised upon small tracts of land which they had 
cleared. Here in 1636 WILLIAM GILSON built the FIRST WIND GRIST MILL in the Colony. 
This was the first for grinding corn, the other which had been erected in Plymouth, 
1632, was a pounding mill, 

The first Village was laid ovt for the "Men of Kent" on what is now known as Kent 
Street at the Harbor, Their houses were of logs with thatched roofs as there was no 
saw mill at that time, 

Isaac Stedman who came to Scituate about 1637 settled in that part of the town 
known as Green Bush. In 160, seeing the need of a saw mill, but having no natural 
waterpower for the mill, he erected dams and flooded the hollow places near his home 
on FIRST HERRING BROOK, This gave water=power to the FIRST SAW MILL in the Colony. 
These dams formed the beautiful OLD OAKiN BUCKET POND, made famous by Samuel Wood- 
worth, a poet born Scituate Harbor 1786, He grew up on the Ewell-Northy farm near the 
pond and the mill (for which the Indians fought 1676, during King Philip's War), His 
poem "The Old Oaken Bucket" is famous the world over, 

With the building of the grist mill and the saw mill, Scituate's progress was 
assured. Next in 1650 Jehn Stockbridge, one of the Conihasset Partners built the 
FIRST WATLR GRIST MILL in the Colony, near where Isaac Stedman had erected his saw 
mill in 1640, In 1653 James Torrey built a clothing or FULLING MILL a ways up FIRST 
HERRING BROOK, It is said that Thomas Chittenden was a weaver, 1633, and Thomas 
Ingham, 1640, who lived near the Stockbridge Mill Pond did a great deal of this for 
people who brought their flax and wool to him. Later spinning and weaving became 
largely a home industry which continued for over 200 years after the first settle- 
ment. Humphrey Turner, an English tanner, erected a TANNERY as early as 1636, on his 
farm east of Colman Hills, 

In 1656 the settlement had expanded and many followed Cornet Robert Stetson up 
North River to the remote section of THIRD HERRING BROOK. Here, they found great 
forests of heavy timber; white oak, pine, hemlock and cedar, Robert Stetson began 
cutting timber for his SAW MILLS on THIRD HERRING BROOK, and records show that he 
built another in 167) at or near Indian Head River. 

In 1673 Charles Stockbridge of Greenbush built a GRIST MILL on THIRD HERRING 
BROOK. 

In 1688 the Curtis Mills on Third Herring Brook were partially built, first the 
SAW MILL and later a GRIST MILL, 

In 1690 John Bryant, Jr., built a SAW MILL on SECOND HERRING BROOK. 

As time went on many more of these mills, both saw and grist, were built largely 
in the southern and westerly section of the town to be near the great forests from 
which the shipbuilders of the North River got most of their timber for their vessels, 
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EARLY INDUSTRIES 


As early as 1648 Timothy Hatherly had requested liberty of the Colony to erect 
an IRON MILL, and it was granted, However, it did not take place at that time, but 

in 1702 a SMELTING FURNACE was erected on the same grant by Mark Despard and a family 
of Barkers, The material for the iron business was taken from the bottom of the pond 
and numerous "bogs" in the vicinity. The furnace was situated about ten rods from the 
pond on the banks of the stream known as HERRING BROOK, one of the chief tributarics 
of the North River, Here the FIRST CANNON that were ever cast in this country were 
cast. 

1704 = Thomas Bardin built a dam just above Luddams Ford (North River Bridge) and 
erected an ANCHOR FORGE, and supplied anchors for the ever increasing number of ves- 
sels built on North River. Iron knees were used to some extent. He was the first to 
make bar iron in New England, Later the "old iron works" became the CURTIS ANCHOR 
FORGE, and during the Rebellion made anchors for the United States government. The 
anchors for the Warship CONSTITUTION were forged here, This afterwards was Clapp's 
Rubber Mill.. i 

1720 = The town had granted two acres of land on the INDIAN HEAD RIVER to Capt. 
Joseph Barstow and Benjamin Stetson, in order that they might erect a forge and finery, 
This was known as BARSTOW'S FORGE, During the Revolution they manufactured cannon 
balls, for which the iron was melted at an ordinary forge fire, and the balls were 
moulded in the bottom of the forge, In 1795 the property was sold to Robert Salmond 
and others, and in 1813, they were making some "large Anchors for the Frigate that is 
building at Charlestown", 1825 this forge was owned by Messrs, Hoabart and Salmond, 
at which time they had a large contract from the United States Government for the 
manufacture of Anchors for the Navy, and several were made for the old seventy=four 
gun ships, probably the largest ever forged, 

The Drinkwater Iron Works, or M/GHILL'S WORKS were erected about 1710, and during 
the Revolution cannon were cast here, It is said that he manufactured iron from bog 
ore, whicn he dug at Cricket Hole, near the THIRD HERRING BROOK. 


SCITUATE HARBOR SHIP YARDS 
1450-186), 


William James was the first to build ships at the Harbor and may have built as 
early as 1650, He was succeeded by Job Otis who built the katch LITTLE OTUS, In 
1708 the brig UNITY, also the katch SARAH'S ADVENTURE and many others. John Kent 
built as early as 1700, William Vinal built in 1786 succeeded by his son William. 
Samuel Kent built the greatest number of vessels during the first part of the nine- 
teenth century; his yard was near the mouth of the Satuit Brook, 1798 he built the 
Schn. ELIZA, and this was followed by a great number for Boston and Plymouth owners, 
one the NANCY, of 94 tons was used as a North River Packet. 1613 Anthony Waterman 
built at the Kent Yard the schooner OLD CARPENTER and the Schn, JOLLY TAR, Last built 
by Samuel Kent at his yard was the brig. ORACLE, 14) tons in 1818. James S. & B. W. 
Briggs built at the Kent Yard, 1841 James 0. Curtis built the bark J. W. PAIGE, 198 
tons, 1849 the Briggs Brothers built the brig MARTHA ALLEN, 283 tons, which in 1859 
was sailing under the German flag. William Vinal built in 181 the Sch, SARAH, 63 
tons, used as a packet between Boston and Scituate later sold for southern trade, 

These are only a few of the many which were built here, the last being the Sch. METEOR, 
116 tons in 186. 

Many of these vessels had been built for the fishing industry (the Company that 
arrived on the ship WILLIAM, set up a fishing station in Scituate, 1633, and from then 
on fisheries of Scituate were very important, and were a source of income to the in- 
habitants of the Harbor Village. In 1770 over 30 vessels were fitted out from Scitu- 
ate for that purpose), 

1730 JOHN STETSON had built the FIRST TIDE WATER MILL at the Harbor, 

In 1830 over 15,000 barrels of mackerel were taken by Scituate vessels, Thirty- 
five vessels for mackerel fishing in the summer and for the lumber and coasting trade 
in the winter months. 

Of the Scituate Captains whose name is legion, we mention only a few, such as the 
Mansons, Cook, Vinal, Colman, Jones, Whittemore and many others, 
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COLONIAL SHIP YARDS-NORTH RIVER VALLEY 


The early records show that the NORTH RIVER was recognized as the most important 
stream in the Colony, not only for its fisheries, its principal station for herring 
fisheries being at GRAVELLY BEACH, and for the shipbuilding along its banks, but also 
as an outlet for a large inland country. 

In 1681 Captain Collamore and the Wantons, two of the early NORTH RIVER PILOTS, 
carried on considerable trade previous to 1670, In 1681 the Bark ADVENTURE, 0 tons, 
sailed from the North River for the West Indies, Sloops and schooners carried cargoes 
of cord wood, cider, Pott Iron and in 177) schn, DEFIANCE, 25 tons of Scituate, 150 
bbls. mackerel and three cords of wood, The packets were said to be all North River 
built, and their pilots were of necessity very skillful, as only those who knew the 
shoals, rocks and bars could navigate NORTH RIVER with safety. 


1668-1836 ---- NORTH RIVER BRIDGE YARDS 


TURNER'S YARD was the farthest north, Daniel Turner built here about 1668, The 
next was the OLD BARSTOW YARD, located just below Barstow's bridge, William Barstow 
was the first to build here previous to 1668, Next "Builder" Sylverster built during 
the years 1700-1775, many schooners which did coasting business from the North River. 
The wood cut and sold throughout the towns furnished the freight for these schooners. 
Jonathan Samson built here 1795-1820, In 1811 the ship CALIBAN, 311 tons, the largest 
built at this yard, They marvelled that it could be gotten out of the river. He had 
a vessel building at the Bridge on the stocks, where it stood half finished, when the 
embargo act became 2 law. It was the ship SARAH of 307 tons, of Boston, launched in 
1815. Afterwards Turner, Palmer & Magoun built at this yard. 1628 the sloop MAGNOLIA, 
36 tons, was later a North River Packet. Barker Turner built the schooner GARNET, 65 


tons, of Provincetown. Built of nitch pine, not one stick of oak being used in her, 
Used in fisherics,. 


MISC, YARDS in PEMBROKE 
1793-1803 


Looking down the river from the North River Bridge any time between the years 
1799 to 1806 eleven shipyards could have been seen filled with ship carpenters working 
on vessels in various stages of construction. 

Turners at ROCKY REACH, Magoun and others at SEABURY'S POINT, Next on the Pem- 
broke side is the BRICK KILN YARDS and on the same side is JOB'S LANDING, where the 
packets called ror freight. Ships were built here prior to 1800, Next came the 
Smith's Yard, Josiah Smith built the sloop BETSEY, 65 tons, in 1802, Boston Custom 
House record: "taken by the French, papers detained and vessels destroyed", ‘illiam 
Delano built at Smith's Yard the ship LADY GALLATIN, 358 tons, in 1811, 

It was said that a large amount of liquor was needed to build ships at this time 
and 78 gallons of West India Rum was drunk in the summer of 1811, while at work on 
vessel, costing 104. 1813, 80 gallons of Gin and Rum from March to August, cost 
w~l20} Later this custom was discontinued. 

Edward and Samuel Eelis were building at this yard 1809-1810, 
sel was not finished until 1815 due to the Embargo Act. 


1811 a large ves- 


BRICK KILN Y.RD 
Pembroke 
1730--1807 


It is impossible to state just when vessels were first built at this yard. The 

' first record was 1730 when Captain Benjamin Turner came to Pembroke and built at brick ae 
Kiln Yard and many of the noted shipbuilders were apprenticed to him, ICH.BOD THODMAS, 

who descended from John Thomas, a2 passenger from Wales, in the ship "HOPEWELL", an 

orphan aged 1) years, was reared by Gov. Edward Winslow, at Careswell, England, and 

settled in Marshfield. His name is next to the Winslows on the first list of those who 
bore arms in Plymouth. Capt. Ichabod Thomas, Sr. built from about 1764-1787-88, In 
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the year 1765 the ship NEPTUNE commanded b> Capt. Nathan Coffin, Capt. Coffin was 
grandfather of Chas, H. Marshall, who established the famous "BIAACK BALL" line of 
packets between New York and Liverpool (so named because of large black ball in centre 
of the fore-top-sail), 

THE BEAVER, one of the Teasships of Boston Harbor, from which the tea was thrown 
by the famous tea-party, December 16th, 1773, and the BEDFORD, were built about the 
same time by ICHALOD THOMAS. The BEDFORD was first to carry the STARS and STRIPES 
into a British port, the first U.S. Flag ever displayed in Europe, At no other yard 
on NORTH RIVER were such a number of famous ships built, which spread the renown of 
the North River in foreign ports. Between 1775 and 1783 the fisheries produced but 
little, and Nantucket was the only port which attempted to carry it on. So many ves-= 
sels had been captured or destroyed by the British that very few vessels had been 
built during these years, In 1732 Ichabod Thomas built the ship MARIA, She sailed 
for NINETY YEAKS, touching every seaport of the globe and her history is interwoven 
with that of Nantucket. 

First proof of when Ichabod Thomas, Ji., built was recorded in 1799, the schn. 
DOLPHIN, 49 tons, engaged in trading, and in 1812 was bringing corn from Virginia and 
fishing in sumer. She was captured during the war with England, but as she was in 
ballast and of no valve to them, they gave her un. 

Between 1788-1805 Calvin Turner, uncle of Ichabod Thomas, Jr., built many schoon- 
ers, brigs, and sloops at this yard, 1805 the brig. ONLY SON, 170 tons, of Providence, 
was the last mentioned, this being built in partnership of Calvin Turner and his neph- 
ew, Ichabod Thomas, Jr, 


BARSTOW'S TWO OAKS and LOWER YARDS 
Hanover & Scituate 


During the devolution Barstow & Eells built several small privateers, some ior 
Mr. Derby of Salem. 1792 the schn, NEW FOXGE, 37 tons, During their partnership 
Capt. Robert Lenthal Eells, sunerintended the iron work on vessels and Thomas Barstow 
the wood work. No very large vessels were built by this firm, The merchants used 
smaller vessels in their trade, large numbers of such craft being employed in commerce 
with the West Indices. Later when whaling business incrcased, there was a demand for 
larger vessels and thcir successors built next to the largest vessels built in Hanover, 

Thomas Barstow's four sons succeeded him in business, The first known ship built 
by them was in 1799, ship RODOLPH FREDERICK, 271 tons, of Boston, During the years up 
to 1817 they built many vessels for Nantucket. The ship INDEPENDENCE, 311 tons, of 
Nantucket was the last vessel built by this firm, 

Elijah Barstow and Col, John B. Barstow continued the business, but not in the 
old yard, The TWO OAKS yard was too far up to build the larger vessels now in demand 
for the whaling business of Nantucket and New Bedford, so they went a few rods farther 
down stream and secured the yard of Edward and Samuel Eells, The first year the new 
firm occupied this yard they built four vessels which lay on the stocks during the war 
of 1812, and were not launched until 1818, The first was the slp, STATES, 290 tons, 
owned by Zenas Coffin of Nantucket, second the PERU, 257 tons, of Nantucket, claimed 
to be the first ship brought over the bar at Nantucket by the "Camels" (practically 
floating docks) and bells were rung and guns fired, by way of celebrating her arrival. 
The third vesscl was the schn, BANKER, 1818, 75 tons, of Provincctown, and the fourth 
which was launched in November 1816, was the merchantman, the ship CLAY, 299 tons, of 
Boston, Space does not allow for the mention oi the many vessels built thereafter at 
this yard, Captain Elijah Parstow went to FOX HILL YARD where he built in company 
with Capt. Waterman. 

1842, during the absence of Capt. Barstow in East Boston, there was built at this 
yard the schn, ROANOKE, 99 tons, by Turner, Bates and others, She was bought in 189 
for a company in Boston that had formed for the purnose of going to California. They 
styled themselves The Boston Merine Mining Co.,= agrcement was for two years, They 
sailed July 18th, 18)9,ewent through the Straits of Magellan October 12th, arriving in 
the Harbor of San Francisco on the last day of December 189, in time to become FORTY- 
NINERS. The account of this voyage is very interesting, 
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FOX HILL YARD 
1690-1869 


Less than a mile below the North River Bridge was located a shipyard occupied 
about 1690 by Nathanial Church and John Palmer, later Michael Ford and William Copeland 
built here previous to 1815, Barker Turncr built in 1815 the ship HEROINE, 337 tons, 
owncd in Boston. She was later added to the Fairhaven Whaling Fleet. Several others 
built here and in 1833 Waterman & Bates built the ship HILO, 390 tons, of New York, 
this being the largest ever built at this yard. It cost $1000, to get her out of the 
river, 1836 the schn, RIENZI, 108 tons, of Boston, was also built by Waterman & Bates, 
She was captured and burned at sea by a rebel privateer 1863, 1842 Waterman built the 
schn, MANSON, 93 tons. Captain MOSES RICH COLMAN ran her between Boston & Venezuela, 
In 1647 the new firm of Barstow & Waterman built the TOM CORWIN, 250 tons, owned in 
Scituate Harbor. Her first voyage was to St. Petersburg, Russia, Captain John Manson 
her master. Captain John Manson was born in Scituate 1805, and in 1815 was mackerel 
fishing with his father, going 2s a member of the crew of the ROSEBUD. She was one of 
the vessels carried off by the British frigate NYMPH and the British 7) LA HOGUE, who 
sent their vessels into the harbor at Scituate, 1812-13, from time to time and burned 

or carricd off the vessels there, The ROSEBUD was returned and later sold to Maine, 
Captain Manson became master of many vessels; from 1858-1861 he commanded the GOLDEN 
FLEECE to San Francisco, The GOLDEN FLEECE was built by Paul Curtis at East Boston, 
Wm. F. Weld & Co. her owners, 

In 1848 Barstow & Waterman built the brig ABR\M, 158 tons, owned by several Scit- 
uate men, one Captain: MOSHS RICH COLMAN, part owner and her master. She replaced the 
MANSON in the Venezucla trade. 1850 the brig SARAH, 165 tons, built for and owned by 
Captain Moses Rich Colman, She was used in the West Indices trade. 1860 they built 
the schn, ABBIE BRADFORD, named after the Captain's daughters; the figurehead of the 
schooner was a full statue of a little girl, This vessel was one of the first captured 
by the Confedcrate privatcer ALABAMA, Capt. Semmcs, while on her way to the West Indies 
She was bonded and let go. The firm of Barstow & Waterman made many vessels used in S 
the fishing trade and many others went as whalers for Nantucket and New Bedford, 1863 
the Her, Brig. SALINAS, 150 tons was built, and in 1872 she was sailing under the Brit- 
ish flag, 186) the schn, SUSAN N. SMITH was built and used in whaling. She netted her 
owners in a ten months voyage 14,000, In 1869 the schn, HOPE ON, the last to be built 
at this yard, and next to the last on the river, There being no demand at this time 
for vessels, she was a great financial loss to her builders, as it was nearly two years 
before she was sold, First used as a whaler then later sold to parties in Talcahuana, 

Chili. 


BALD HILLS 
Matthew Stetson built here in 170, followed by other members of the family 1786, 


ROGERS YARDS in MARSHFIELD 
1790--1819 


1796 © ASA ROGERS built at GRAVELLY BEACH, the snow PACIFIC TRADER, 11 tons, of 
Boston, 2 decks=3masts, 50 ft. long, 21 ft. broad, 10 ft, deep. (Snows were much used 
in the merchant service during the Revolution.) Thirteen of the Rogers family built 
at Gravelly Beach= Doggctt's Ferry, and many of their vesscls were bought in Great 
Britain, Luther Rogers built several small vessels, one was made an open "Gundalow" 
or scow. Later he built on a bow and stern and she became a North River Packet, the 
PICO, 


WANTON YARD 
1670#18),0 


Wanton Yard was on the old Wanton estate locatcd on the Scituate side of North 
River, Here Edward Wanton began shipbuilding as early as 1670. In 1692 he built the 
Slip. BLACKTHORNE, 30 tons, xobert Barker joined him and built with him about three 

years. Many of the vessels they built were used as privateers during the French War, 
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In 1730 Johns Stetson (descendant of Cornet Robert Stetson of the First Horse Company 
raiscd in Plymouth Colony, the years 1658-1659) bought the Wanton estate and ship- 
building was then carricd on by the Stctsons, Ebenezer built in 1749 the Brig't'n 
WILLIAM CLIFT, Matthew Stetson did the iron work. Snow Stetson, son of Ebenozer, 
built in 1783 the schn, HOPE, 38 tons, in 1796 the brig, PACIFIC, which was used as a 
blockade runner for smuggling goods from Havre-de-Grace to Lisbon and back, 

Soon after 1770 the Delanos built at the Wanton Yard, the earliest record being 
the schn, ROVER, 79 tons, built in 1796, of Duxbury; she was later sold to Nantucket, 
1799 William Delano built the ship INDUS, 338 tons, of Boston, In 1810 he built the 
ship LADY MADISON, 450 21/95 tons of New York. This was the first of two of the larg- 
cst ever built on North River, She was 112 ft. long, 30 broad, 15 decp. Lost on the 
Goodwin Sands in the English Channel, about 1815. The MT. VERNON, 464 tons, built 
1815, sold to Philadelphia, was the LARGEST EVER built on North River. Samuel Hartt, 
mastcr carpentcr, finished it. He was Naval Constructor in Portsmouth and other yards, 

Elisha Foster built herc. In 1760 his friends were trying to discourage him from 
becoming a shipwright, as they said the timber for shipbuilding was becoming exhausted, 
Howevir, in 1772 they were still cutting heavy timber, One trec cut in Scituate made 
2609 fect inch boards, 2000 shingles and four cords of wood. The Fostcrs built in 
1811 and 1812 the ship FRANCISCAN and AMERICA. Very dull times followed the war of 
1812 and one of the vessels lay at Fostcr's Yard for scveral years before being 
launched, Elisha Foster & Sons built in 1615 the ship GLOBE, 293 tons, This vessel 
was the first to bring two thousand barrels of sperm oil into the United States, A 
horrible mutiny occurred on her in 182), off Fanning Island, and the Captain and Mates 
were killed. A book was published giving her history. In the year 1817 the Fosters 
built six vessels and in 1818 they were building two vessels, one in cach yard -- 
(YWantons had been divided into two yards) the ship PACIFIC, 314 tons, and the ship 
PLURUVIAN, 334 tons, launched the same day, Samuel Curtis was paid )1.1) for 12 gal- 
lons of cider for the launching of both ships. In 1823 the Fosters built the sloop 
ALBION, which was used as a North River and Boston Packet for many years, 1825 they 
built the SHYRNA which became famous ever after, as she carried the American Stars 
and Stripes into the Black Sea 1830, the first time the American Flag had floated over 
this sea. Captain Seth Sprague was her commander, In 1831 Turner Foster and Joseph 
Clapp were building on a part of the yard known as the Old Curtis Yard, In 180 ~ 
Cummings Litchfield and James S. Burrill were the last to build at the Wanton Yard, 


anc the building of the brig FRANKLIN, 172 tons, of Provincetown, ended shipbuilding 
here. 


CHITTENDEN YARD 
1690-1871 


This yard was near the mouth of the SECONDHERRING BROOK, on the South Scituate 
(Norwell) side of the river. Job Randall built hereabout 1690, He built mostly for 
Boston and Sandwich parties, Those for Boston were used as privatcers in the French 
War, Last vessel built by Randall was in 1705; the brig't'n, ADVENTURE, 60 tons. 

The Chittendens built here between 1709 and 171 and the first vessel was a 
sloop named the SK.FLOWER, 30 tons. After the Chittendens, several other firms built 
many schooners hcre, but timber was becoming scarce so that in 1859 the firm, Elijah 
Cudworth & Sons dissolved because of its lack. 

The last vessel to be built on the North River, was in 1871 when Joseph Merritt 
built the sch, HELEN M. FOSTER, 90 tons. This was the last launching on the North 
River, 

BLOCK HOUSE YARD 
1701-18 34-8 


The Block-house yard was located at the bend of the river, on the Scituate side, 
just above where the old block-house stood, This garrison was used during the King 
Philip War, and was attacked by the Indians in May 1676, but not taken, 

The first to occupy this yard were the dJameses and Tildens, early in 1700 and 
the James family built here as late as 1795. Hatch and Torreys built here, After the 
peace of 1783, the first American citizcns to engage in whaling and sealing around 
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Cape Horn, were Nantucket men and many of the vessels were North River built, and for 
Nantucket firms. Jotham Tilden built in 1815 the ship MALABAR, 355 tons. She was re- 
corded as being the largest ship built at this yard, 187-8 The Torreys built the 
last vessel to be built at Block=house yards; the ENTERPRISE, owned in New Bedford, »* 


1784-1860 
BROOKS & TILDEN YARD 
hO rods above Union Bridge = Marshfield side, 


This firm built vesscls here for about ten years, the last one being the brig 
ALLEN KING, 206 tons, Scituate owned, in 1843, She was a very fast vessel and was 
used as a fruiter, Captain John Manson of Scituatc took her to West Indies, Brazil 
and Malaga. From Malaga to New York and back to Malaga, quickest passage ever made. 
80 days from Gibraltar to New York and back, 


BRIGGS YARD 
Hobart's Landing 165-182 


Briggs Yard = Hobart's Landing, was located a short distance up the river from 
Little's Bridge. 1645 Thomas Nichols built ships here. His son=in=law, Samuel House, 
Jr.e, succeeded him. Walter and Jeremiah Hatch built here later, 

Isracl Hobart camc to Scituatc, 1678, from Hingham and built many vessels at 
Hobart's Landing for many years, and probably occupicd the yard until used by the 
Rriggs. In 1678 he built the Brig't'n SWALLOW, 35 tons, and the slp, DESIRE, 16 tons, 
and many others, 

In 1750 James Briggs began building vessels and in 1773 he built a ship destined 
to become famous the world over. This was the ship COLUMBIA, 212 tons; the first ship 
to carry the American flag around the world and to visit the Northwest Coast, where her 
captain discovered and named the Columbia river, Tradition says that the WASHINGTON, 
sometimes called the LADY WASHINGTON, which accompanied the COLUMBIA, was a North rive 
built vessel, 

James Briggs built the largest vessel ever built on North River until later 
than 1800..The MASSACHUSETTS, 400 tons, built between 1760-1790, James was succeeded 
by his son, Thomas Barker Briggs; the first recorded 1797, the schn, THREE FRIENDS, 

98 tons, and several others, 1803 schn, PRISCILLA, 61 tons, captured by the British in 
1813, Thomas Barker Briggs enlisted on a privateer during the war 1812; taken prisoner 
1813 and confined to Dartmoor Prison, England, until after the war. 

Henry Briggs, who served at Wanton's Yard and Cushing Otis Briggs, who had served 
at Brick Kiln Yard under Ichabod Thomas at Pembroke, built here next, Their first ves- 
sel being the schn, CATHERINE, 61 tons, for Captain Moses Rich of Scituate, The rig- 
ging was fitted out in the front yard of the Stockbridge dwelling near the Old Oaken 
Bucket Pond. In 1829, the brig. CKONSTADT, 273 tons, mostly in Russian trade, Boston 
her home port. 

Charles C, Briggs and William T. Briggs built with their father under the firm 
name of C. 0. Briggs & Sons and built in 180 the brig MICHIGAN, Captain Perry P, 
Colman, her master and one of her owners (he was brother to Captain Moses Rich Colman). 
He was lost at sea later, Last of the vessels built by this firm was the bark SUS/N 
JANE, 274 tons, used in Mediterranean Trade, 181. 

James Edwin, as he was usually called, and Harrison 0. Briggs, learned the art of 
shipbuilding at their father's yard, and later went to Boston and built in company with © 
Captain Noah Brooks at his yard at the foot of F, Street. In 1847 E.&H.0O.Briggs re- 
moved to South Boston Point near the rolling mills, and built some of the fastest and 
most famous clipper ships that had ever been built in the United States. Onc, the 
NORTHERN LIGHT, 1050 tons, built for Capt. James Huckins, made the quickest passage 
ever made from San Francisco to Boston around Cape Horn, Among others were the MAMELU 
1300 tons, FAIRWIND, 1300 tons, and the ASA ELDRIDGE, 1300 tons. Captain MOSES RICH 


COLMAN was her master, They went out of business in 1865, 


Down river on the Marshfield side near Little's Bridge was the Taylor Carver Yard 
where many schooners were built between the years 188-1860. 
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THE NORTH RIVER -= "MOTHER OF A THOUSAND SHIPS" 


The title "Mother of a Thousand Ships", given to this river, falls far short of 
) the great number which were built there, but not recorded, 

As one sees the river today, it is hard to picture the shipbuilding activities of 
a century ago, The forests of great timber are exhausted; the old shipyards deserted, 
and except where markers have been placed to give evidence of shipyards such as the 
BLOCK HOUSE YARD, credited with building as many as 51 or more of 20 to 301 tons ves- 
sels between 1701-183; CHITTENDEN YARD with 71 vessels of 20 to 301 tons, between the 
years 1690-1871; the OLD WANTON Yard with as many as 107 vessels of 20 to 64 tons, be- 
tween 1670-1840, and FOX HILL or "Sunset Hill" Yard with 56 vessels of 20 to 350 tons, 
between 1690-1868, etc., one would hardly sense that by 1800 NORTH RIVER built vessels 
had been known the world over. 

During the Revolution and War of 1812, shipbuilding was at a standstill, but once 
the independence of the Colonies was secured, business was resumed and shipbuilding 
continued until the call for greater tonnage and shortage of timber brought it to an 
end in 1874, The ship carpenters found work at the Medford, East Boston and Charles- 
town yards, also at South Boston, 

Of the River: = this too has changed, In November 1898, during a great gale and 
snow storm (the steamer PORTLAND sank off Cape Cod, with all hands) a cut was made in 
the beach between Third and Fourth Cliff, which since has widened and is now the new 
mouth, a feat the old shipbuilders and River Pilots wished to accomplish, 

The river before this, turned when near the sea and ran parallel with the shore, 
leaving a beach 20 to O fcet high and nearly three miles in length between itself and 
the ocean before reaching the old mouth, about a mile below Hwnarock. Here a muscle 
bed made it difficult to get a vessel of any size out of the rivers; some had to be 
keeled over on their side and drawn over the bed at high tide. The water did not flow 
over this bed until nearly threeequarter tide, but when the tide went out the river 
remained full to the edge of the banks, This feature was changed by the cutting of the 

eS new mouth and the river now rises and falls with the tide, leaving great md flats all 
along the river banks, Therefore, had the shipbuilders succeeded in making an opcning, 
it would not have been to their advantage and perhaps the launching of vessels would 

have been impossible, 


Regional Corresponding Secretaries 


To relieve the Secretary of some of his duties, it is agreed by the Board that we 
establish regional corresponding secretaries, This was also discussed with Mr. F. W. 
Thober. Mr, Thober explains thoroly the need for these officers and their duties, and 
herewith you will find excerpts from his letter in reply. 

"First, let me say that I think it is a good idea. A printed publication, no 
matter how well it is done, cannot take the place of personal contacts or letters, 
With a membership so scattered, personal contacts are possible with only a small per- 
centage of the total. These personal contacts, if they could be extended to all mem- 
bers, should tend to build up a feeling of fellowship and esprit de corps, and to give 
the members the feeling of being members of an organization, not subscribers to a pub- 
lication. Also, if members could be stimulated into contributing to the JOURNAL, the 
additional effort would be well repaid, J am sure that there is a large mass of useful 
and interesting data in the possession of some of the less active members, which could 
be pried out of them if approached in the right way, Of course, the usefulness of such 
a secretary depends on his initiating correspondence with reluctant members even more 
than on his replying to the unsolicited communications he may get." 

Since our letter to Mr. Thober, the plan of appointing three regional correspond- 
ing Secretaries was suggested, and it was decided to call for volunteers for the posts 

a in the Midwest and West. With three the work of each will be lessened, The Roster 

will be published in January and at that time, it is believed these officers can better 
apportion their territories, ‘We would be pleased if we could announce the names of 
these volunteers in the January issue. 


-- Harry D. Hamilton 
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HOWARD I,CHAPELLE'S "AMERICAN SMALL SATLING CRAFT" 
A Preview by Wayne B. Yarnall 


The small sailing craft of this country have long been of interest to boat de= 
signers and builders, sailors, yachtsmen, artists, and modelers, and it is with pleas- 
ure that all of us await this worth-while book. The qualities, beauty, distinction, 
and practicality of many of the types have been apparent to a minority, but with the 
material so widely scattered there have been many more who were unable to perceive the 
full small boat history. With this book before us, we have at our finger tips a de- 
tailed and comprehensive picture of the most important smaller craft of the United 
States. 

Chapelle has performed his usual fine job of drafting, the book containing over 
100 plans of vessels up to forty feet in length that were used in coastwise trade dur- 
ing the days of sail. Attention has been given to the spars, sails, and rigging as 
well as to the construction. This is all helpful to the small boat enthusiast who 


wishes to build an inexpensive sailboat that will prove practical and easy to maintain. — 


Limiting the size to forty feet in length keeps the vessels within the serviceable 
limits of the amateuw” boat builder, 

The detailed drawings will be of tremendous interest to the modeler, and also 
marine artists who are meticulous about detail will also find invaluable assistance 
here, 

Chapelle went back to the colonial seventeenth century to begin his book. A good 
account of the small boats of that period in England as well as in America is taken as 
the starting point. To mention a few, there are the pinnaces, cutters, single and 
double Moses hoats and canoes, 

Next, the scow and bateau type is traced through its development by examples of 
the New Jersey garvies, the scow sloop, the New England scows, the lumberman's bateau, 


the bank dory, the beach skiff, the sharpie and others. Much detailed information ae 


concerning their construction, history and practical utilization is presented in this 
chapter, the longest in the book. 

The third chapter, "The Shallops", presents many of the well-known round bottom 
sailing craft such as the Hampton boat and its variations, the Isle of Shoals boat, 
the Crutch Island pinky, the Tancook whaler, the No Man's Land boat, and others of 
this seaworthy type. 

To continue our cataloging, the skiff and yawl-boat chapter is illustrated with 
the Whitehall boat, the shad skiff, the Jersey beach skiff, the melon seed, the popu- 
lar Barnegat sneak box, with other craft found north of New Jersey to Maine. 

No book of this sort would be complete without some space given to sloops and cat 
boats. In Chapter Five the sloop is traced from Bermuda to the American shores, with 
drawings of the Newport boat and New York sloop. The Eastern cat boat, such as the 
Martha's Vineyard cat, is a popular model, The Friendship sloop, noted for its sea- 
worthiness, is here, too. It could be constructed from the description alone. 

The Irish hooker, sometimes called Irish cutter, and the New Orleans lugger give 
us the title of the next chapter = "Foreigners and a Native", The native to our shores 
is the Chesapeake Bay log canoe, and thoroughbred sailer, 

The book concludes with material on the V=bottom hull form, Here the interesting 
Chesapeake Bay Bateau, the flattie, the skiff, and the New Jersey garvey are discussed 
and ably illustrated, Even the Texas butt-head scow is included to illustrate this 
type of hull form, 

It appears to me that "American Small Sailing Craft", from the very nature of its 
subject matter, is going to be of tremendous value to every member of the Nautical Re- 
search Guild, It has covered a huge gap in American sailing ship history, one created 
by emphasis on large merchant or naval vessels; and at last recognition has been right- 
ly given to the work boats and small pleasure craft that are also a part of our herit- 
agee 


We show a drawing of a New Haven Sharpie by Mr. Chapelle (N.R.G.) = published by 
We. W. Norton, Price $6.00. 
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The Nautical Research Guild is a non-profit or- 
ganization. The only revenue is from the dues of 
the members. The Nautical Research Journal is 
published monthly to members only. 
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HARRY D. HAMILTON, 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 15004 EAST GRANADA AVE., WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA. U.S.A. 


The Secretary's Monthly Letter was Established in 1948 


Letter to the Secretary 


From L. W. Jenkins of Danvers Massachusetts: 

It occurs to me that you might like to use the 
inclosed body dimensions of the Frigate ESSEX to sup- 
plement the mast and spar dimensions sent you by Mr. 
Pratt. 

Many years ago the William Hackett papers were 
sold and dispersed. I bought three or four and Mr. 
Charles H. Taylor had some which I think he gave to 
the Peabody Museum of Salem. 
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Further remarks on details of the PERRY ~ Queries 163 A & B of Major R. G, Saunders, 
by Thomas Ho mas Hornsbye In view of Chapelle's remarks that I am not fully informed on 
the changes in the rigging of the PERRY, I am pleased to submit the authentic spar 
e dimensions for that vessel, By making direct comparisons between the tables it will 
readily be seen just what these changes were, The changes Chapelle mentions in 185 
consisted of the following: Main boom increased 6", the rest are all reductions; 
Main yard 3", Main Topsail yard 3", Main Topgal't yard 4t, Fore topmast 3', Fore top- 
gal't mast 15!, Fore royal mast 1', Fore pole 6", Fore yard 3', Fore topsail yard 1s', 
Fore topgal '¢ yard 61, These changes may have boon decided upon early in 185, as 
Chapelle says, but they were not carried out until after October of that same year, 
See table "C", Changes in the rig occurring in 187 may be ascertained by comparing 
table "C" with "D", they are far more extcnsive than the '45 changes. In addition, 
the main mast was noved forward 113", and the rake changed from 12 to 10 degrees; the 
fore mast was moved forward 2'", and rake changed from 10 to 8 degrees, 


The authorities for the tables, as follows: 


A © Taken from the building instructions, but not used, 


B = The spars, "as made", at Gosport Navy Yard in 183, this list 
furnished to Foster Rhodes, Naval Constructor, by John B. Davis, 
Master Mast & Spar Maker, Reduced in 1845, see below, 


C « These spars, "as ordered 3 Oct. 1845", she was dismasted under 
these spars in the Gulf of Mexico, Oct. 186, 


D = This list, "as established 30 Dec. 186", and placed in the 
PEHRY at Phila. Navy Yard. She sailed under this rig 19 May 


1847 on a cruise lasting until 1) July 1849, being 300 days 
under sail. 


It now becomes interesting to sec how these tables compare with Chapelle's sail plan. 
Let us turn to page 453, American Sailing Navy, and consult the drawing marked - 
"Original Designer's Sail Plan, Francis Grice 1843". By the use of dividers and the 
scale provided, we soon find that none of the tables will apply; either the sail 
plan or the tables are in crror, If the sail plan would fit "A", one would believe 
that Chapelle had uscd a Grice design based on her building instructions; if "B", 
which would be correct, then the spars, "as built", The two later tables can of 
course not apply, since they arc 1845 or later, The writer, searching for 2 solution 
to this problem, has located on page 56, of the April 1934 MARINER, a list of spar 
dimensions of the PERRY, prepared by the late George H. Stegmann in conjunction with 
Chapelle, The Chapelle sail plan.is extremely close to the Stegmann list, which is 
dated 1845, but the authenticity of which is in doubt, for its source is not given. 


In the mattcr of the PERRY'S boats, she was first scheduled to carry, one launch 
25x7x2t10", 1st cutter 22x5!10"x2th", 2nd cutter 22x5x2, gig 22x!6"xl!9", TI am not 
sure of hcr boats in 185, and hesitate to give the figures, but her boats in Jan, 
1847 were = two quarter boats 20xt10"x2, and her stern boat 19x!10"x2, I disagree 
with Chapelle's statement that the master boatwright had the "authority" to have her 
boats changed, the only authority he had, was to make the boats as dirccted, 


"PYLING BUSTERS" 
From Donald H. Clarks-- "Yesterday I saw the manuscript and dummy of a book 

which will be in the book stores on December 15th, titled "Piling Busters", The 
3 author is Harry G. Mitchell, of Mitchell Publications, Inc., Kkoom 330, 1931 = 2nd Ave., 

Seattle 1, Wash, This tells the story of towboating on Puget Sound in a lively, al- 
most hilarious, style, It will be a good book and the advance sales are heavy, While 
it is written in a facetious vein, one will be able to get an excellent idea of tow- 
boating from the story and the many cartoons," 


| 


DIMENSIONS OF THE MASTS AND SPARS OF THE U.S. BRIG PERRY 
from Thomas Hornsby 
LIST "A" LIST "B" LIST "c" LIST 
| HEADS HEADS HEADS HEADS 
LENGTH | DIA, or ARMS or ARMS | LENGTH DIA or ARMS | DIA. or ARMS! 
in’ ft| in ft | in| ft jin ft} in| | ini 
Mast | 10; 3 3 ¢ 6 |; 101 3 19 6 
Top Mast 6 36 6 : 11 | | 6: 
Top Gallant | 3 
Royal 3 
Pole 
Boom 
Gaff 
Yard 
Top Sail Yard 
Top Gallant Yard 
Royal Yard 
Top Mast Stud.Boom 
" Yard 
" Galt. Boom 
Yard 
Mast 
Top Mast 
Top Gallant 
Royal 
Pole 
Gaff 
Yard 
Top Sail Yard 
Top Gallant Yard 
Royal Yard 
Top Mast Stud. Boom 
" Yard 
" Galt. " Boom 
" Galt. " Yard 
Bowsprit (outboard) 
Jibboom 
Flying Jibboom 
Dolphin Striker 
Jack Staff 
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Introducing New Members 


AVE. started 
I have been strictly on my own and I am sure the 
a Guild will be of great service to me. I do quite a lot of ship modeling at sea in my 
spare time, using my bed for a work bench, but at home I have a good shop," Mr, 

Manning has modeled four very famous and difficult ships -= The REVENGE, SOVEREIGN OF 
THE SEAS-Warship 1637, SANTA MARIA, and the ENDEAVOUR bark of Captain Cook. Also the 
SEA WITCH, CALIFORNIA and ST. PAUL, and has under construction the MARIA SOPHIE, a 
wood brig= planked and framed = Underhill - scale 1/\" to 1!, 


Alton W. Pratt, 4560 ‘= 21st St,.North, St. Petersburg, Florida, Through Robert B. 
Applebee Mr. Pratt joined the Guild. According to the Rockland Courier-Gazette, Mr. 
Pratt was born and reared in Rockport, Me., where sailing vessels were built in his 
"back yard", At one time Mr. Pratt had 60 authentic pictures of famed sailing craft 
of all types. He had also collected histories and items on 762 ships, 235 barques, 
53 brigs, 582 schooners and 23 barquentines, Also Mr. Pratt writes that his entire 
collection was sold to Edgar Rowe Snow, (more power to Mr. Snow) BUT we are informed 
that Mr, Pratt has started another collection and has sent us a list of the histories 


and incidents in the lives of some very famous ships and masters, and has stated that 
he has the logs of several whalers, 


Ransom Hughes, 230 North Broadway, Nyack, N. Ye. "My nautical interests are both 
practical and esthetic. We own a 17 ft. town class sloop and my wife is an excellent 
first mate and handles a good tiller. She also assists me at ship modeling by making 
all my sails. I seem to have stuck to the 18th and 19th centuries when it comes to 
modeling, because the field is such a wide one and it seemed easier to accomplish more 
in the way of research if I confined my efforts to a narrow section, 
artillery man, guns interest me very much. 
very much. 


Also, being an 
I am sure I will enjoy this association 


vessels 1650-1850 for the most part. Have sailed small boats up to 35 feet all my 
life. Collect nautical books and sailing vessel plans. Ship modeling is a new ef- 
fort. Am now finishing my first model-= a Baltimore Clipper schooner of dubious 
ancestry (Mr. Howard Chapelle does not approve). She has the hull of a 'Virginia 
Privateer of 1790!', the deck plan of the DOMINICA of 1811, and a reconstructed rig. 

She is no museum piece, but not bad for a first attempt. Mr. Chapelle has promised 

me plans of a Bermuda Sloop of 1750 which I hope will be my next one to build without 
the errors of the first. The research on the above was as much fun as the model work." 


Mr. Herbert S. Scott is proposed as a Member of the Board 


| The Board regrets to announce that Mr. Charles F. Davis has resigned as a 
member of the Board, To fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Davis's resigna- 
| tion, the Board has suggested Mr, Herbert S. Scott, If there are no ob= 


jections to the appointment of Mr. Scott, he will be declared elected in 
the next issue of the Journal, 


Members of the Board -- Bruce Grant -Chairman 
Harry D. Hamilton - Secy.Treas. 
Wayne B. Yarnail 
Charles F,. Davis 
Charles F. H. Menges 


We all know Mr. Scott, whose drawings and sketches have been so greatly 
appreciated. Mr. Scott will continue as Registrar of the Guild Ship 


Model Registry and has several drawings and sketches in preparation for 
the Journal. 


Frank J. Watson, Jrey 2 Bloomfield Ave., Drexel Hill, Paes Mr. Watson writes-=- "Mr, 
Howard Chapelle suggested that I get in touch with you-= I am interested in sailing 
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Answer to Query 


Answer to Query No, 172 of George D. ‘’olfe, by Thomas Hornsby == The CARNEGIE. 

Gas screw motor yacht CARNEGIE, 206536, signals, LBDW, gross tons 323, net 26, dis- ss 
placement 568, Custom House measurements were 135.6 x 32,2 x 11.8. Overall 15516", 

load waterline 128! "3; beam moulded 33!, extreme 33' 6"; mean draught 12! 7"; 
depth of hold 12' 9", Designer Henry J. Gielow, contract date 12/9/1908. Built by 
Tebo Yacht Basin Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Owners, Carnegie Institution, Washington, D.C. 
Cost fully equipped $115,000. Extensive repairs and alterations made in 1927 by 
Tietjen & Lang Dry Dock Co., Hoboken, N.J. Lost by fire and explosion 11/29/29 in 
harbor of Apia, Samoa. Picture available from Carnegie Institution. I will be glad 
to answer any specific questions on this vessel, as I am preparing plans for model 
makers and have all necessary information. 


Series No. 1 = "Sailing Ships of New England" 


From Dr. Horace K, Richardson, 11 E. Chase St., Baltimore 2, Md. -= "I have an 
extra copy of Series No. 1 of Sailing Ships of New England by Robinson & Dow, Pub. by 
Marine Research Society 1922, which I would like to sell inasmuch as I have just been 
able to pick up a set of three intact. I paid $45.00 for the single copy and will sell 
it for that to the first taker," 


We wish all a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year.seee A Happy New Year to the 
Guild -- We are headed into our fifth year, and may we have as much fun as we have had 
in the other four..... ‘We started with five members and $25.00 and sent our first 
Secretary's Monthly Letter to each othcr..... Today we have about 200 members -- at 
- the end of cur first year we had 37 members..... Our goal for 1952 is 250 mcmbers..... i 
We will reach this goal <= we reached our goal of 200 in 1951..... Our batting average 
is pretty good -- we lost one member in 1950, and one 
b in 1951 for non-payment of dues.... We are grateful 
by that we are a non-profit organization, because there 
A isn't any profit -- But we are vleased to say that the 
Mr R RY 2157 MAS Guild does not owe a cent the slate is clean for 
% next yeareeeee We are very grateful to our members 
AND AN Niw YEAR for their fine articles and their 


\Oioey A) Our dues pay not only for the Journal but for the many 
| feugus \ advantages furnished by the Roster and the introduc- 
ae ow\ tion of new members -- Where can you get the names and 
(GBS os — of 200 people who live right "down your al- 
DUES are payable next month Do not forget = do 
\) ( not wait, send your check NOW.... 
\ CV jaiGs Back in April we asked the members to send us the 
\GeJ— 2) | name of the Whaler they have built -- We received one 
Va Va reply -=- We think there are a lot of whalers in the 


ae ae Guild -- so please let us know the name of your ship-- 
PHE GAMCHAIR for our issue..... We are in great of 
short articles or copy of one half page or less == even six, eight to twelve lines -- 
good material, not clippings and of course, we will be pleased to receive some longer 
articles we necd themeee. 

Again Merry Christmas -- may you find a much wanted tool, book or gadget in your ° 
stocking == Do not overlook that very especial gifte marked - 
"From Myself to Myself" 

Harry D. Hamilton 


Date of Mailing 12-11-51. 
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